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** BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNUWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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IN MRS. PECKCHAFF'S LAUNDRY. 


LAURA LOFT. 
A TALE OF WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 
CHAPTER XXIII.—HOW TO COOK A HARE. 
“My dear,” said Mr. Peckchaff, nervously, peeping 
in at the laundry door, ‘‘I was told you were here, 
and I didn’t like to send a message.” 


“You can go and fetch up the muslins, Dorcas, 
we shall soon be ready for them,” said Mrs. Peck- 
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chaff, rather sternly, and with the air of ‘‘ no com- 
promise.” 

Her husband looked about him as if he were an 
intruder into a terra incognita, which in truth he was. 
Dr. Livingstone being much more at home in unex- 
plored Africa than Mr. Peckchaff was in his wife’s 
laundry. 

**The doctor—Dr. Valette—has brought that lady 
with him, my dear,” he said, in a timid voice, when 
Dorcas was gone. 
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“Well, Walter!” exclaimed Mrs. Peckchaff, too 
angry to lift her eyes from her work, for she felt like 
a stag at bay, and that she was not safe even here in 
her last defences. 

‘Well, my dear, won’t you come down to her? 
T’m afraid she will feel hurt—and—” 

«No, Iwill not!” said Mrs. Peckchaff, resolutely ; 
‘and you must know, once and for all, that I wilt 
not help in any way to ruin your niece, which I think 
that lunatic is trying to do. Godown—I beg you 
will go down—and say—what you like!” 

She could have stamped—she could have thrown 
her scissors, not at her husband, not even at the 
doctor, but at her aggravations. She drew the table- 
cloth more into her lap, and tried to conceal the 
vexation she felt by diligently hunting for one of the 
three thin places. 

Mr. Peckchaff stood before her, silent and truly 
sorry to see her so disturbed. 

“You can go, Walter, you know I am not one to 
change my mind,” she said, a little mollified by his 
meek forbearance. 

‘“‘This lady was so kind to Laura, and you liked 
her so much!”’ he ventured gently to expostulate. 

‘“‘Oh yes, a nice young woman, and I’m very 
much obliged to her, and sorry that Laura was so 
foolish as to want her kindness. You can thank her 
and say what you like. Say I don’t hold with. her 
that women ouzht to go about talking about them- 
selves, but that they should stay at home and do 
their proper work, as I am doing mine; and here are 
the keys—there’s wine of both kinds im the 
cellaret.” 

She held out the keys; but Mr. Peckchaff, instead 
of taking them, held her hand, and said, tenderly, 
““My dear, kind, good wife, I am sure you will 
not allow any one to leave your house with a false 
impression of you; for my sake you will not; they 
know I came to feteh you, and I should be so pained 
if you gave them reason to think that, im so small a 
matter, you would not oblige me!” 

This was unanswerable; she took off her spectacles, 
laid aside the table-cloth, and shaking out her dress 
with vigour—a shake that helped the escape of some 
of her repugnance—she said, ** To please you, Walter, 
which I own is my duty, I go, but if the doctor gets 
into a crazy fit, or the young woman talks of things 
I can’t bear to think of, even, mind—I shall come 
away. Rosemary Hill has been another place ever 
since Laura Loft put her foot into it!” 

‘‘She will soon be gone, my dear, and I hope we 
shall find that she has been rather a blessing than 
not, when she has left us. Of course, it has been 
a great interruption to our regularity and time; but 
then,’”’ he ventured to add, ‘‘ we do not live for our- 
selves—or should not—you know!” 

‘‘No, Walter, you are right, and I am wrong, 
and I shouldn’t say that if I didn’t think it and mean 
jt, you may be sure of that,” she replied; ‘lead on, 
or—you had better let me go first; I dare say the 
basket is somewhere on the stairs, and you won’t 
know the way—leave the door open for light.” 

Mr. Peckchaff, delighted to see her improved state 
of mind, readily conformed to instructions, fell 
behind, and set the door wide open. 

** Dorcas, I must go down; your master will have 
it so, and I can’t help myself!” she cried as she met 
her with her arm full of muslins—“ finish the table- 
cloth ; I hope it won’t be long before I’m up again.” 

‘** Madam, allow me the honour and satisfaction,” 


said the doctor, when they entered the breakfast-room, 


where Laura and the guests were waiting their 


coming. 

As he spoke, he took Clara by the hand, and 
presented her, with great formality, to Mrs. Peck- 
chaff. 

‘‘T know the lady already, thank you,” said 
Mrs. Peckchaff, not looking at him, but holding out 
her hand to Clara, whose pleasant face it was im- 
possible to behold without being drawn to her. 

‘Know her?” exclaimed the doctor; ‘then, 
madam” (turning to Clara), “you know this pattern 
among women and wives?” Clara smiled and as- 
sented. 

“And yet,” ho exclaimed again, ‘“‘you go about 
preaching that society wants setting straight, and 
men and women ought to be picked to pieces anl 
made up again on a different shape !” 

Everybody laughed—even Mrs. Peckchaff smiled; 
but it was an unwilling smile, and quickly recalled. 
Clara replied ‘‘that she did not go about preaching 
anything; but that she certainly did think ‘ society’ 
wanted a good deal of setting straight, and that a 
good many men and women too might be picked to 
pieces and made up on a fresh pattern with ad- 
vantage.” 

‘“‘ Sharp! too sharp fora poor dull fellow like me!” 
said the doctor. ‘“ Madam” (turning to Mrs. Peck- 
chaff), ‘‘we have been arguing and fighting, and 
fighting and arguing, all the way here; and I brought 
her chiefty that you might lecture her on the rights 
and duties of her sex; and I wish you would come to 
our next meeting at Port Ockery, and tell the people 
what you think about things!” 

Mrs. Peckchaff couldn’t believe he was mocking 
her, he looked so serious, yet she was sure, at the 
same time, he didn’t mean what he said; after a 
moment’s hesitation, she said to Clara, “ You must 
be tired after your drive, you will have some 
luncheon?” 

‘‘Madam, by your leave we shall dine here!” 
said the doctor ; “‘ I have brought our dinner, a hare 
a patient sent me; my old woman cannot cook 2 
hare, soI brought it here—supremely happy, first, 
in the expectation of dining on hare, and second, in 
the prospect of its being cooked under the auspices 
of Mrs. Peekchaff!” 

What could be said toa man that was not to bo 
impressed by silent dignity, by a haughty rebuke, 
by angry snubbing, by anything? Manifestly nothing. 
“ If you wished to dine here, sir, and we had known 
it—” 

‘‘You would have got me a leg of mutton, and 
thrown away currant jelly on it; but, not knowing 
it, here’s your hare, whieh currant jelly will 
rejoice to wait upon; dinner at three, and I never 
eat pudding, and this girl and that’ (pointing to 
Clara and Laura) “don’t deserve any. Now to 
business.” 

Mrs. Peckchaff, looking at the time-piece, said, 
‘If we are to dine at three, Laura, I must leave 
this lady to you, for Dorcas will not be in time, 
unless I let her know at once what she has to do.” 

As she left the room, she turned and said, ‘I beg 
your pardon for not doing it sooner. How is the 
gentleman—your brother, I think—and the other 
gentleman and lady, Laura’s friends when she was 
away from us all?” 

Clara replied that all were well; “but my brother 





is rather impatient for my return,” she added, “and, 
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if it had not been for Dr. Valette’s determination, 
I think I must have satisfied myself with what I saw 
of Miss Loft yesterday, and returned to him to-day— 
he is going from home, he has to fetch Mrs. Leporel, 
and he cannot leave till I go back.” 

This was of no importance to Mrs. Peckchaff, who 
went off quite satisfied that there should be a 
Mrs. Leporel, and that Charles should go to fetch 
her, her mind being eccupied with the question 
whether there was enough beef suet in the larder to 
stuff the hare, and how she should manage the 
gravy. 

‘‘There is stock,’ she said to herself, ‘‘ but it’s 
not very good, and I shouldn’t like that man to go 
and say he brought a hare and couldn’t eat it after- 
wards, for there’s a good deal in the gravy!” 

“Dr. Valette and the lady with him are going to 
dine here, Dorcas,’ she said, going up to the laundry; 
‘put away the linen, we must see after dinner! 
Three o’clock! Skin the hare at once, we ought to 
have-known yesterday, not to be hurried, but men 
know nothing of the trouble they give, all through 
their ignorance !” 

Dorcas was as quick to perceive any change in her 
mistress’s feelings as the old woman in the weather- 
house was to the alterations in the catgut spring she 
worked with. She saw that the doctor had, in some 
way, at least to some degree, redeemed his disgrace, 
and that he might disarrange the settled plans of 
the day, and order his own dinner, without filling 
the cup of wrath against him. How it was, she 
couldn’t—didn’t try to divine; but she took in the 
fact at a very short notice, and praised the hare, and 
ventured a remark or two on some people’s being 
strange but very good-natured, and mentioned that 
the doctor had brought John a new hat, a deal better 
than the one he had lost, telling him to use the old 
velvet one for a nightcap! 

Mrs. Peckchaff did not notice these little side 
helps to the doctor’s popularity ; she didn’t like him; 
she still objected to him as a crazy man; but he had 
touched her pride by appealing to her cookery 
powers, and he had pleased her by showing that, 
clever and wise as everybody said he was, Walter 
included, he knew where to look for good cooking, 
and did not despise proficiency in the art. 

‘Now, Dorcas,”? she said, when she had seen all 
in proper order, and that, things being duly attended 
to, dinner would be ready at three, ‘‘remember, I 
leave the rest to you; the butter and flour are here; 
if he doesn’t come to table with a fine thick jacket, 
or if you don’t keep up the basting, and so let him 
get dry, never talk to me again about what you can 
do; I will leave it to you, that you may have the 
credit of it, or else I would every bit as soon stay 
and see to it—that I would!” 

If more were wanted to reconcile her to the 
enforced dinner party, it was the fact that her 
husband was very fond of hare, and that he would 
have a better dinner than she had provided for him. 

When she returned to the breakfast-room, she 
found Laura and Clara conversing, but without any 
great interest ; she thought her niece looked very ill, 
and asked Clara if she did not think so too. 

Clara replied in the affirmative, but Laura’s 
languid eyes lighted up as she said, ‘‘I am a little 
tired, and over-pleased, perhaps, to see an old friend; 
but you will see, aunt, I shall be quite well soon.” 

Mrs. Peckchaff said no more; she was sure that 
her niece was making a violent effort, and wished 





her well through it. At the same time, she felt a 
hearty respect for her ‘‘ spirit,” as she called it. 

‘‘And so you are expecting Mrs. Leporel? That 
will make a great difference to your house; do you 
like the thoughts of it?” she said, anxious to turn 
to a subject that might divert Laura’s thoughts, and 
to take off from her the weight of entertaining Clara. 

Clara replied that it would not make much differ- 
ence to them. ‘‘ Of course I shall not be house- 
keeper, which will give me more time for other 
things,” she said. 

‘‘Ah, I suppose the young ladies now look down 
on housekeeping ; the men must take to that, if they 
give itup. Laura, what’s the matter?” 

Laura had turned so deadly pale that she looked 
as if she were fainting. 

“T believe,” said Mrs. Peckchaff, holding some 
salts to her and chafing her hands, ‘ it’s that ‘cherry 
pie’ in the flower-glass; I know she doesn’t like it, 
but most people do ; Mr. Peckchaff does, and I keep 
a pot alive as long asI can for him ; I have seen her 
turn from it before. Here, my dear,” she added, 
kindly, to Laura, who shuddered as her eyes re- 
opened, “you shall lie down for a little; yesterday 
was too much for you; I'll take care of this lady.” 
So saying, she led her niece, who only feebly expos- 
tulated, to her room, and laid her on her bed and 
gave her a reviving cordial, saying, ‘ Lie still, Laure, 
if you don’t come down again it won’t matter. This 
comes of yesterday’s work; I'll take care how you 
go after meetings and mummies again, believe me! 
And as to that man! he shan’t come near you! Don’t 
be afraid, child,” she added, tenderly, as Laura laid 
her face on her arm and wept bitterly. 

‘Poor girl!” said her aunt, really pitying her, 
‘I know it’s very daunting to be low and poorly 
when you want to keep up; but lie down now, and 
keep quiet and get a sleep, and I will come up about 
dinner-time ; and if you’re able, come down and eat 
a bit of hare, it’s not worth a pin hashed, to my mind, 
compared with the first day!” 

On returning to Clara Mrs. Peckchaff indulged in 
a philippic on the doctor’s being very clever, no 
doubt, ‘but no more fit to have anything to do with 
sick people than the mummy he was so proud of; 
and then, as if disgusted with him, yet wishing to 
keep terms with him, for the day at least, she 
returned to the subject of ‘‘ Mrs. Leporel.” 

‘* And is she one of the new sort of ladies, may I 
ask? does she want to do everything but—I beg your 
pardon for my plainness—-what she ought to do? 
You know I’m old-fashioned, and I’ve seen so much 
harm come of these new fashions, that I can’t keep 
my temper when I think of them!” she said. 

“‘T believe you are confounding a great many 
shades of opinion together,’ said Clara; “‘I don’t 
believe, if you and I were to talk quietly together, 
we should differ much.” 

‘‘T’m not fond of differing at all; but it seems to 
me there’s nothing but differing nowadays; why 
can’t people go on as they used to do?” 

Clara gently but firmly replied, and quite un- 
wittingly Mrs. Peckchaff, who had been beguiled 
into listening, had conceded almost everything that 
was desired by her for women, when suddenly she 
said: ‘I suppose your brother’s wife is like what 
you have been describing, and your brother will let 
her have her own way, which is quite proper in 
certain things. Mr. Peckchaff never interferes with 
me; but then I know he is the man, and I vowed to 
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obey him, and I do, or I shouldn’t dare to show myself 
at church, nor expect my servants to obey me!” 

This burst of conjugal propriety did not attract 
Clara so much as the query it had opened with. She 
replied: ‘‘ Wife! my brother has no wife!” 

‘‘ But you said he was going to bring Mrs. Leporel 
home,” said Mrs. Peckchaff. 

‘‘Yes; but that is an aunt who wishes to live with 
us. She has lost her only son, and wants a home 
with congenial society.” 

‘‘Oh!” said Mrs. Peckchaff, ‘‘and you will let her 
keep: house? J wouldn’t; you are nearer to your 
brother than she is, and it’s your right!” 


‘‘Then I'd have it!” said the doctor, who had just. 


returned from Mr. Peckchafi’s study, where he had 
been busy among a few specimens of black-letter, 
which, he had declared, were ‘‘the very bank-notes 
of literature.” 

‘‘Where’s the sick child?” he cried out, looking 
round the room for Laura. 

Mrs. Peckchaff, with a determined front, that said 
plainly ‘‘ none of your nonsense,” replied, — 

‘Miss Loft is very much over-tired from yesterday, 
and I have laid her on the bed, and I don’t mean 
her to come down just yet.” 

The doctor looked sorry. ‘‘ She wants—I hardly 
know what she wants. I’m not sure that a place in 
parliament wouldn’t cure her.” 

‘“‘T hope she’s got more sense now than to think of 
such things,’’ replied Mrs. Peckchaff, angrily; ‘and 
I hope, if ever you do see her again, you won’t be 
filling her head up with them. Her uncle can tell 
you what his opinion is; I don’t pretend to talk to 
men about it.” 

“‘ Didn’t I tell you she was a pattern card ?— 
‘Listen to my husband, who listens to me,’”’ said the 
doctor, laughing, to Clara. 

‘My husband doesn’t listen to me,” she replied, 
tartly, ‘“‘except when I talk about things I know 
more about than he does.” 

‘‘Do you know what women want?” he asked, 
gravely. ‘Mrs. Peckchaff, while you and I have a 
voice in the State there shall be no revolution! no 
trampling down of old institutions! no women in 
parliament! no Xantippes for wives! Je'll make a 
reform, with the help of this lady (pointing to Clara). 
Dinner! how good!” he exclaimed, as Dorcas 
announced it. ‘‘ Come, madam, I lead you to a 
triumph, — it is a noble sight to see you preside. 
And—but, the sick child! she must have some hare; 





oh, she must have some hare! Here, let me write a 
prescription for her, I'll warrant she’ll soon be 
down,” he said; and on the back of an envelope 
from his pocket he wrote in Latin, ‘‘ Dear child, 
come down, or your friend will depart to her brother 
in sorrow, and he must leave her mourning to fetch 
his poor aunt. Come down.” 

Mrs. Peckchaff allowed Dorcas to take it, accom- 
panied with a message from her that she would send 
up some dinner, if she felt too unwell to come down. 
The party were hardly settled when Laura appeared, 
looking pale still, but calm and able to reply to the 
doctor’s little sallies with an even spirit. He was 
very careful to say nothing that could agitate her, 
and he took care to ask Clara if her aunt was of a 
mature age, and whether she could cook a hare in 
the style of Rosemary Hill. The flush on Laura’s 
cheek at the mention of Clara’s aunt, told him he 
had rightly guessed the secret of her fainting. ‘‘ Poor 
girl,” he thought, ‘‘what a thing this love is. I 
wonder that women don’t agitate to be exempt from 
such weakness.” 

The dinner was, on the whole, a real feast, inde- 
pendent of the doctor’s contribution to it, and Mrs. 
Peckchaff’s excellent management. There was so 
much kindness of spirit, brightness of mind, and 
goodwill to entertain and be entertained, that even 
Mrs. Peckchaff felt the influence, and admitted that 
when he was not in his crazy fits the doctor was a 
very nice sort of man; but with this concession she 
maintained her opinion that he was no more fit for a 
doctor than their old ‘‘ vet,” who, as John had said, 
‘was a deal more creditabler in his behaviour and 
practice,” inasmuch as he gravely considered the 
creatures he was sent for to cure, and followed all 
the proper means to do his work. 

‘‘ Laura, my dear,” she said, when they were alone 
again, ‘‘I am glad you were able to come down, and 
I was so pleased that you did not join in the foolish 
talk about women, which I know Dr. Valette went 
on with just to please the widow lady (I forget her 
name); and didn’t you notice how well your uncle 
stopped him? Ah, I remember the day when you 
wouldn’t have agreed with him; but you are a great 
deal wiser through what has happened in the last 
few months; and, as he always says, ‘good comes 
out of evil when we make the best of it,’ at least, try 
to make the best of it.” 

Laura assented with a smile, but felt that it wanted 
many ‘‘ trials” before ‘‘ the best’ would come out. 





THE SONNET. 


BY THE REV 8. J. STONE, M.A., AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THE KNIGHT OF INTERCESSION,” THE ‘‘ THANKSGIVING HYMN,” ETO. 


HE writer of this article will contribute week 

by week from Advent of this year to Advent of 
1874, a series of poems on some special text and 
thought connected with the services of each Sunday 
and chief festival of the ecclesiastical year. Probably 
except for one reason these poems would have been 
varied in length and metre; but this would have 
involved a seeming plagiarism on the plan of the 
‘¢ Christian Year’’ of Keble, and the author could 
not but feel that to follow his plan so nearly would 
have been a presumption, even if he had carefully 
avoided, which would have been difficult, adopting 
any metre, or special text, or line of thought, used 
by the great Church poet. 





He has therefore elected the Sonnet as the measure 
for the whole series for three reasons. In the first 
place this measure is of so distinct an order that to 
write in it is to remove as far as possible from the 
ordinary metrical forms. Again, if what Henry Reed, 
the author of those ‘‘ Lectures on the British Poets” 
which have been so widely read in England and 
America, has said is true, ‘that the public taste for 
the Sonnet is reviving,” it seems well worth while to 
make any effort, however humble, to minister to this 
appreciation of one of the noblest forms of all noble 
verse, and also to help to give it a tone in harmony 
with “the everlasting chime.”’ And, once more, the 
writer, far from feeling that he is driven by the 
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necessity of being original to the use of a metre 
which is not the best vehicle for thought on sacred 
subjects, is strongly convinced that there is no 
measure better adapted for his purpose than this, 
and that the general testimony of English literature 
at its best serves to show that in our language at 
least the Sonnet is especially fitted for subjects that 
are grave, dignified, and contemplative. 

It is scarcely likely that this fact will be clear and 
this opinion acceptable to every one who reads 
this magazine, and therefore it has been thought 
advisable to introduce the series with some remarks 
on the origin, history, and character of this species of 
verse, with particular reference to the distinctive 
position which it holds in English literature. 

There can be no doubt that much of the careless 
and even unkindly feeling with which the Sonnet has 
been, and is, here and there regarded, has arisen 
from two causes, the knowledge of the fact of its 
foreign origin, and the supposition, which is a mis- 
apprehension in relation to that fact, that it is more 
or less exclusively assigned to amatory effusions. 

Dr. Johnson’s adverse and contemptuous opinion 
of it is well known, and has been severely commented 
upon by many of the best literary critics, but we are 
not aware that any of them have traced his incapa- 
bility of rightly estimating the Sonnet to what 
appears to us to be the very probable cause—that is, 
the worthy doctor’s obstinate dislike of anything that 
he considered un-English, and his almost exclusive 
preference for what was ponderous and severe in 
sentiment. 

He defines ‘“‘Sonnet” in the following terms: 
‘* A short poem of fourteen lines, of which the rhymes 
are adjusted by a particular rule. It is not very 
suitable to the English language.” And he affirms of 
Milton’s majestic Sonnets that of the best it can only 
be said that they are not bad—a criticism which no one 
now will deny to be utterly worthless and miserable. 
His definition of sonneteer is ‘‘a small poet: in 
contempt.’”” Upon this we cannot do better than 
quote the indignant words of the critic we have 
mentioned above. ‘‘Small poets! Let us see who 
they are. To say nothing of the worthy train of 
early poets who were small only by comparison with 
their great contemporaries, the Sonnet was a favourite 
form of composition with each one of that glorious 
triumvirate who kindled the flame of poetry higher 
than ever since the creation it flamed by mere human 
kindling, and kept it burning at its brightest for a 
contury. Edmund Spenser, William Shakspeare, 
John Milton—sonneteers all—‘small poets! in con- 
tempt!’ Oh, Samuel Johnson! in charity I hope 
that you are forgiven!” 

This is lively and just indignation, but we shall 
make another quotation of far greater power, in 
which, like a sledge-hammer upon a pebble, a Sonnet 
is used by a great poet of the last generation with 
crushing force against this wretched definition of 
Johnson, and in special vindication of the Sonnets of 
Milton. This champion of its order is worthy of the 
position which it assumes, and we would ask our 
readers to note, in case there are those to whom it is 
not familiar, how much is gathered together in these 
fourteen lines, and yet how the conciseness and the 
amount of matter is never oppressive or perplexing. 
Though we have here an enumeration of no less than 
seven poets, with touches upon the character of each, 
their individual experiences and their purposes in 
writing, nevertheless the whole poem flows on with 





sweetness and with dignity from the deprecation 
with which it begins to the trumpet-blowing of 
its close. 


** Scorn not the Sonnet ; critic, you have frown’d 
Mindless of its just honours: with this key 
Shakspeare unlock’d his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
Caméens soothed with it an exile’s grief ; 

The Sonnet glitter’d, a gay myrtle-leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crown’d 

His visionary brow ; a glowworm lamp, 

It cheer’d mild Spenser, call’d from fairy-land 

To struggle through dark ways ; and, when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains,—alas, too few !” 


Shakspeare is the first here mentioned by Words- 
worth, and rightly, since he is the poet beyond com- 
parison, facile princeps among the ‘kings of men;” 
but he was not the earliest Sonnet writer. 

The Sonnet was born in Provence and nurtured in 
Italy ; and though we are of opinion that its real 
maturity and highest excellence has only been 
reached since its naturalisation in this country, yet it is 
only right that a paper devoted to the Sonnet should 
have some precise account of its origin. 

Its name is derived from the fact that, like the 
musical composition called a sonata, from being 
sounded or played, it was first made to be accom- 
panied by some musical instrument, the lute or the 
guitar. 

It is the most ancient form of Italian poetry, and 
was of very early use among the Provengals; and it 
is mentioned by Count Thibaut de Champagne in the 
thirteenth century as a species of poetry then uni- 
versally used and known. A friar, by name Guittone, 
of Arezzo, who died in 1295, was the first Italian 
poet of note who gave to the Sonnet that form and 
modulation which Petrarca, who died in 1374, made 
his model and brought to great perfection, though, 
as poems, the Sonnets of Dante are superior. 

This form, called the proper or the legitimate, 
used also by Tasso and all the host of Italian 
sonneteers, and now so designated in contradistinction 
to the greater ease and freedom characteristic of the 
majority of the English Sonnets, has a division of the 
almost invariable fourteen lines into two portions, 
major and minor; and these again are subdivided 
into two. 

The major part consists of eight lines, called the 
Octave, made up of two quatrains, that is, divisions 
of four lines, and only possessing two rhymes; the 
minor, consisting of six lines, is called the Sestette, 
and is made up of two terzettes of three lines each, 
which have two and sometimes three rhymes. In 
the major division the two rhymes are almost always 
in the same places; but there is more variety in the 
minor in this respect, only that the later frequent 
English fashion of closing with a couplet is seldom 
found. 

Notwithstanding the general comparative freedom 
of the English Sonnet, a great number have been 
written which follow closely what, as we have stated, 
is called the legitimate form, and, as an example, 
marking the division and subdivisions, we subjoin 
one by Wordsworth, which he wrote upon West- 
minster Bridge: a poem of great beauty, and 
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adhering closely to the old rules of the Sonnet 
proper :— 





( ** Earth has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by e 
A sight so touching in its majesty. a5 
£ J This city now doth like a garment wear > 
8 The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 2. 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 35 
\ All bright and glittering in the smokeless air, 4 
Never did sun more beautifully steep, - 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; gs 
3 Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! = 
3 


Dear God! the very houses seem asleep, 


The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still !” | 


*apeziay, 
pus 


If the reader will refer back from this to the other 
Sonnet of Wordsworth which we have quoted above, 
he will notice the difference in form. In that the 
Octave is the same, except that there is an additional 
rhyme—three instead of two in the eight lines— 
but the Sestette closes with a couplet, and in the 
whole Sonnet there are six rhymes, as compared with 
four of the other. 

The greater number of Wordsworth’s Sonnets were 
written after the model of the latter, in the legiti- 
mate or original form, but it is a remarkable fact 
that he made use of the later and freer style, and 
closed with the Shakspearean couplet, when he wrote 
his Sonnet upon the Sonnet. 

We may mention in passing that it is this form, 
rather than the primal Italian model, which will be 
for the most part adopted in the series for the year, 
to which this paper is an introduction. 

The Italian language is one which is extraor- 
dinarily prolific in rhymes, and therefore the usual 
limitation to four rhymes for the fourteen verses 
neither resulted necessarily in awkwardness nor 
sameness; but this can scarcely be said for our own 
language, and even less for German. In English, 
therefore, it seems wiser, and this has been shown 
by the practice of the greatest poets, not to be con- 
fined to the limits of the legitimate model, but to 
follow it or not in this respect according to discre- 
tion. And as regards the final couplet, it not only 
has the authority of Shakspeare’s unbroken rule, 
and that of some of the noblest and loveliest Sonnets 
in our language, but it naturally gives a finish and 
completeness to the poem, which is allowed by all 
those who are not wedded to the form of the Italian 
Sonnet. 

Before making some further remarks upon the 
Sonnet generally, it may be interesting to give a 
sketch of its English history. 

The earliest specimen of this class of poetry in our 
language is by Sir Thomas Wyatt, and is a transla- 
tion of a Sonnet of Petrarca. He wrote about thirty 
others, and all of them are of the legitimate form 
but one. 


With Wyatt are associated, as introducers of the | 


Sonnet, three other famous and accomplished men of 
arms and letters, the Earl of Surrey, Sir Philip 
Sydney, and Sir Walter Raleigh ; so that the measure 
made a fitting and knightly entrance within the 
poetical lists of this country. One of Surrey’s Sonnets 
has a special interest, if Leigh Hunt’s conjecture is a 
true one, that it was in effect the death-warrant of 
its author, from the boldness of the invective with 





which, in the character of Sardanapalus, Henry vir 
is attacked. 

Of the two next writers of Sonnets, Daniel and 
Drayton, little need be said; and then we come to: 
Edmund Spenser, ‘‘the poet’s poet,” the contem- 
porary of Shakspeare, but his predecessor in Sonnet 
writing. There are several of the eighty-eight which 
he wrote that we should like to quote, but even 
Spenser has his king, and the greatest of all poets is 
so near that we must pay instant court to him. 

Shakspeare wrote one hundred and fifty-four, and 
though some of them are defective because they are 
difficult and obscure—and a Sonnet, however deep, 
should be always clear—yet many of them are sur- 
passingly beautiful, and some are so exquisite in 
their lofty tenderness that it would be hard to find, 
out of all the ‘‘jewels which, on the stretched fcre- 
finger of all time, sparkle for ever,” any of greater 
worth. Of these we have only space to insert two. 
The subject of the first is, ‘True love independent 
of the power of time and circumstance.” 


** Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
Oh, no; it is an ever-fixéd mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown although his height be taken, 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved.” 


Of this Sonnet much has been written in praise, 
but there is nothing better than the criticism of Leigh 
Hunt: ‘It would be difficult to cite a finer passage 
of moral poetry than this description of the master 
passion. How true and how ennobling to our 
nature! We at once recognise in it the abstraction 
of that conception which has found a dwelling and a 
name in ithe familiar forms of Desdemona, Juliet, 
Imogen, Cordelia; of Romeo, and of Othello, too, if 
that character be rightly understood. If the Sonnet 
was written before his dramas, then it was the preg- 
nant thought from which were destined to spring 
those inimitable creations of female character that 
have been loved as if they were living beings, by 
thousands.” 

The same critic says of the following Sonnet on the 
‘‘Pure self-sacrifice of love,’ that “it contains all 
tears, tenderness, and generosity of the truest love.” 


‘No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give notice to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world with viler worms to dwell. 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 
If thinking on me there should make you woe. 
Oh! if, I say, you look upon this verse, 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 
But let your love e’en with my life decay ; 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone,” 
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We have not spaco for further quotation from 
Shakspeare, but we cannot pass from his name 
without adding the first lines of a few others of the 
finest ef his Sonnets, that our readers may look for 
them as they please. 


**Oh for my sake do you with Fortune chide.” 

** When in disgrace with Fortune and men’s eyes.” 
‘** From you have I been absent in the spring.” 

** Full many a glorious morning have I seen.” 
‘*That time of year thou may’st in me behold.” 

** When to the sessions of sweet silent thought.” 


Passing from Shakspeare to Milton, we must note 
on the way an able Sonnet writer, Drummond, of 
Hawthornden, who is chiefly distinguished by poems 
in this measure. Reading those which Milton has 
left behind, and to which no word of description can 
be more precise and excellent than that of Words- 
worth’s Sonnet already quoted, “ soul-animating,” we 
are ready enough to join in the sigh of the closing 
words, ‘‘ Alas, too few!’? We have debated which 
to quote, and decide in favour of the one ‘ On his 
Blindness,” because the other, the grand Sonnet 
on the ‘‘ Massacre in Piedmont,” is so much better 
known. 


‘*When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker and present 
My true account, lest He, returning, chide ; 
‘Doth God exact day-labour, light denied 2?’ 
I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘God doth not need 
Either man’s work or His own gifts. Who best 
3ear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. His state 
Is kingly: thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest. 
They also serve who only stand and wait.’” 


The century that followed the death of Milton was 
barren of poets of the highest order, and the ‘lesser 
lights” of that time seemed to have looked scornfully 
on a species of verse which had been cultivated by all 
the greatest poets of Europe; for, as far as we know, 
neither Popo, nor Addison, nor Gay, nor Prior, nor 
Parnell, nor Swift, nor Thomson, ventured on, or 
condescended to, the composition of a single Sonnet. 
To Gray belongs the honour of reviving the measure 
in a single instance of much tenderness and beauty. 

Then follow the nine Sonnets of Thomas Warton, 
several of which are of much graceful merit. But we 
pass quickly from him to his contemporary Cowper. 
Intellectual England owes this true poet a greater 
debt than she is altogether willing to acknowledge, 
though his claim to reverence and gratitude is daily 
becoming more generally acknowledged. He began 
that revolution from the dreary state of things preva- 
lent so long in the poetical world which was more 
widely and completely accomplished by Wordsworth. 
The following exquisite Sonnet to Mrs. Unwin may 
be cited as an example of his use of this measure :— 


‘Mary! I want a lyre with other strings, 


Such aid from heaven as some have feigned they drew, 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 

And undebased by praise of meaner things, 

That, ere through age or woe I shed my wings, 

I may record thy worth with honour due 





In verse as musical as thou art true, 

And that immortalises whom it sings: 

But thou hast little need. There is a Book 

By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 

On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 

A chronicle of actions just and bright. 

There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine ; 

And since thou own’st that praise, I spare thee mine.” 


From Wordsworth, who is, scarcely excepting 
Shakspeare, the grandest and most perfect of all 
English sonneteers, we have already made quotations; 
but before we come to him chronologically there are 
writers of grace and power from whose Sonnets we 
would willingly cite examples had we space. Seward, 
Bowles, Coleridge, Lamb, and Barton, are writers 
from whose Sonnets we might well extract ; but from 
this period we must content ourselves with one, and 
that by an Anglo-Spaniard, Blanco White. It is 
addressed to ‘“‘ Night,” and 8. T. Coleridge says of 
it: “It is the finest and most grandly conceived 
Sonnet in our language; at least, it is only in Milton 
and Wordsworth that I remember any rival :”— 


‘‘ Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 
And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife ?— 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life?” 


Among the Sonnets of later poets there aro the 
following gems, which we would quote in full had 
we room for more than their titles and their authors: 
the prefatory Sonnet to the ‘Prisoner of Chillon,” 
by Byron; ‘‘ Ozymandias,” by Shelley; and that of 
Keats ‘‘on Chapman’s Homer.” 

As for those of Wordsworth to which we have not 
already referred, we can only urge any of our readers 
as yet unacquainted with them, to give them a special 
study; for, as it has been well said, “for perfect 
purity of language, for variety and strength of 
thought, for the curtosa felicitas of poetical diction, for 
the exquisite skill with which the emotions of ths 
mind are associated with the aspects of neture, we 
know of no sonneteer who can take precedence of 
Wordsworth.” 

But it is impossible to close this article without 
mention of another writer, and without adding one 
more Sonnet to those which we have given. To say 
of Mrs. Barrett Browning, as Leigh Hunt has sai, 
that she is ‘‘the greatest poetess that ever existed,” 
is even less than her due; and this he felt himsclf 
when he so wrote, for ho added his conviction tht 
the greatest poets might claim her for a sister; ant 
he expressed his ‘‘ admiration and, indeed, wonder, 
at the marvellous beauty, dignity, delicacy, richness - 
the entire worthiness and loveliness—of her Sonnets.” 
That which is the last of our selection, and which ix 
entitled ‘‘ Perplexed Music,” is one which it wilt 
repay any reader to learn by heart. As with others 
it may stand him in good stead in times and circum- 
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stances of difficulty and doubt; as also may three 
other religious Sonnets by the same hand, headed 
respectively ‘‘Consolation,” ‘‘ Bereavement,” and 
** Comfort.” 


‘* Experience, like a pale musician, holds 
A dulcimer of patience in his hand, 
Whence harmonies we cannot understand, 
Of God’s will in His worlds, the strain unfolds 
In sad perplexed minors. Deathly colds 
Fall on us, while we hear, and countermand 
Our sanguine heart back from the fancy-land, 
With nightingales in visionary wolds. 
We murmur, ‘ Where is any certain tune, 
Or measured music, in such notes as these ?’ 
But angels, leaning from the golden seat, 
Are not so minded! Their fine ear hath won 
The issue of completed cadences ; 
And smiling down the stars, they whisper, ‘ Sweet.’” 


We hope that enough has been said and cited in 
favour of the Sonnet to justify its use for the purpose 
in view. ‘‘ With scarcely an exception,” says an 
able critic, ‘“‘the poets have found it, for certain 
moods, the fittest vehicle of expression. It was so 
with Shakspeare, with Milton, with Wordsworth, 
with Mrs. Browning, whose noble song never rings 
more musically, or touches deeper chords of feeling, 
than when sounded by the fourteen lines which form 
the compass of the Sonnet. It is its special advantage 
that it necessitates the precision of language, and the 
concentration of thought, which are of priceless value 
in poetry. In the Sonnet every word should have a 
meaning, every line add to the beauty of the whole, 
and the exquisite delicacy of the workmanship should 





not lessen but rather assist in increasing the stability 
of the structure. A Sonnet, brief though it be, is of 
infinite compass. What depth of emotion, what 
graceful fancy, what majestic organ notes, what soft 
flute-like music, is it not capable of expressing! The 
amatory sonneteers of Italy became frequently mono- 
tonous by harping too long upon one string; but in 
England our poets have rarely fallen into this error, 
and the variety to be found in the English Sonnet is 
one of its greatest charms.” 

This variety gives complete justification for the use 
of the Sonnet for a religious purpose; but we could 
even go back to Petrarca for such authority, for one 
of his most touching Sonnets is a prayer to God for 
forgiveness for wasted opportunity and time. Not 
to mention other writers in our own tongue, Milton, 
Wordsworth, and Mrs. Browning have consecrated 
the measure to God; and the fear of tho writer of 
the projected series is, not that he will be employing 
a species of verse ill-adapted for such a purpose, but 
lest his power of using an instrument so noble for 
the musical rendering of subjects so deep and high 
may insufficiently avail to do it and them the honour 
which is their due. 

He can but be sure of this, that his desire and will 
is to the end of George Herbert’s aspiration— 


** My musick shall finde Thee, and every string 
Shall have his attribute to sing; 
That all together may accord in Thee, 
And prove one God, one harmonie.” 


And for the rest there shall be, as there must be, 
unstinted study and prayer. 





PRE-HISTORIC HOMES. 


II. 


S lee = ancient people who have so strangely emerged 
from the waters of oblivion, and are at present 
known simply as 
the Swiss lake- 
dwellers, were 
no helpless sa- 
vages or lawless 
tribes at war 
with their neigh- 
bours, and using 
the lakes as 
places of refuge 
or ambush; nor 
were they amere 
hunting and 
fishing people, 
leading a pre- 
cariouslife; they 
were a settled 
agricultural and 
industrial com- 
munity. Whilst 
ignorant of the 
use of metals, 
they built sub- 
stantial houses 
on the lakes, 
wove articles of 
clothing, and made considerable advances in 
domestic industry. They were provident husband- 








- IMPLEMENTS FOUND IN LAKE-BED AT MOOSEEDORF. 
J, Needles made of boar’s tusks, 2. Celt-hafting of stag’s horn. 8. Harpoon of stag’s horn, 
4. Flint saw in handle of fir wood. 5. Comb of yew wood. 





men, tilling the ground, raising crops, and rearing 
farming stock. As a means of securing life and pro- 
perty in those 
early ages, they 
had their homes, 
and store- 
houses, and 
stalls for cattle 
on the lakes. 
Here they kept 
cows, sheep, 
goats, and pigs. 
To-day, after an 
interval of per- 
haps severa! 
thousands of 
years, the fodder 
and litter from 
these stalls are 
found in a won- 
derful state of 
preservation be- 
neath the sunken 
floors and amid 
the wooden piles 
at the bottom of 
the lakes. The 
fact, too, that 
many generations of these people lived on the same 
spot, leaving behind them the memorials of @ 
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PRE-HISTORIC HOMES. 


gradually advancing civilisation, shows that they 
had attained a position of remarkable social order 
and stability. 

But what was the period in the history of man 
when these Swiss lake-dwellers lived? Who were 
their contemporaries in Europe, or elsewhere? These 
are interesting questions, and although the answers 
cannot yet be given with precision, archeologists are 
able to arrive at certain general conclusions upon the 
information which they already possess. The data 
for such conclusions are mainly these :— 

1. Relics of the lake-dwellers themselves, espe- 
cially such as afford a criterion of the civilisation of 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS FOUND IN SWISS LAKES. 
Axes. |Arrows.! Flakes. Other objects. | Total. 
Wangau...... 1,500 aes 2,100 450 4,450 
Mooseedorf .. 100 25 2,300 227 2,702 
Nussdorf .... 1,000 100 100 30 1,230 
Wauwyl...... 43 36 200 147 426 
PRN 5 68.0586 33 ? ? 835 368 
corn-crushers, 























It is among the lake-dwellers of this earlier period 
that such rude objects of human workmanship as 





SWISS LAKE-DWELLINGS OF THE LATER PEKIOD, OR BRONZE AGE, 


the period, ¢.g., articles of manufacture (stone imple- 
ments), and cultivated foods (cerealia). 

2. Relics of animals contemporary with the lake- 
dwellers, agreeing with the zoological succession and 
distribution which, so far as is known, marks the 
human period. 

Testing the age of the lake-dwellers by the first 
group of these criteria, it is concluded that the 
earliest of these singular settlements date from the 
so-called Stone Age of pre-historic times in Europe. 
The implements found in the relic-beds of these the 
oldest settlements indicate an entire ignorance of the 
art of working in metal, an art which, as we shall 
see hereafter, was obtained by the later lake- 
dwellers. 

The following is a recently published list of the 
stone implements which have been found in the lake- 
beds beneath five of the older settlements. They 
show how richly these Swiss lakes are stored with 
relics of the people who once built their villages 
upon the waters. 





those figured in the accompanying woodcut were 
found. 

The arrow-heads of flint, the knives of sharpened 
boars’ teeth, and the stone hatchets of Mooseedorf, 
are such as are found in barrows and similar burying- 
places in Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, and other parts of 
Britain. Again, the remarkable shell-mounds—huge 
kitchen-middens—which are to be seen on the coast 
of Denmark, indicating the site of ancient villages, 
also contain stone implements and other memorials 
similar to those of the earlier Swiss lake-dwellers 
and British barrows. Thus we obtain a general clue 
to the period at which the older lake-dwellers 
flourished. 

The articles of dress, and the cultivated foods, 
especially the corn, which are found under the Swiss 
lake-dwellings, also tend to fix the period of civilisa- 
tion of the people, and so afford a rough notion of 
their chronological position. It seems that the use 
of flax was known even in the older settlement. In 
this and in other important particulars the evidence 
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derived from the earlier lake-dwellings is considered 
to be in remarkabi> agreement with the nost ancient 
writings which have come down to us’ flax, for 
instance, is mentioned in the Pentateuch and in 
Homer; it was also largely used by the ancient 
Egyptians. Again, whilst oats and rye are absent 
in the earlier Swiss lake-beds, neither are they men- 
tioned in Exodus or by Homer. Even in the time of 
David, when Barzillai, the Gileadite, ‘‘ brought beds, 
and basins, and earthen vessels, and wheat, and 
barley, and flour, and parched 
corn, .nd beans, and lentiles, and 
parcha pulse, and honey, and 
butter, and sheep, and cheese of 
kine,” it will be observed that 
neither oats nor rye are mentioned. 
Flax, on the other hand, is men- 
tioned seven times in the Old Tes- 
tament, and linen twelve times. 
Again, hemp is not once mentioned 
in the Old Testament, nor does it 
occur in the Swiss lake-dwellings. 

The cereals, wheat, barley, etc., 
which, like the articles of manu- 
facture, throw light on the origin 
of the civilisation of the lake- 
dwellers, are found lying in the 
lake mud, or buried under a bed 
of peat several feet thick. The 
places where bones are plentiful, 
where the seeds of raspberries 
and blackberries, and the stones 
of sloes and cherries are found 
together in heaps, probably indi- 
cate where there were holes in 
the wooden platform, through 
which the refuse was thrown into 
the lake. In some cases the fruits 
and seeds so discovered are found 
to have been burnt, a fate which 
they shared with other agricultural 
stores when the wooden settlements 
were destroyed by fire. Many of 
the remains of plants, however, 
have been preserved in an unburnt 
state. The woodcut gives a sketch 
of some of the more important 
kinds. The drawing can hardly be 
called a restoration, as in many 
cases the actual ears have been found, and copied. 

Dr. Oswald Heer, the famous Swiss botanist, has 
given a full account of the plants and seeds found in 
the Swiss lake-dwellings, and has shown their signi- 
ficance in a historical sense. All the cereals were 
the products of spring crops. The lake-dwellers had 
no winter corn. The cultivated plants belong, for 
the most part, to peculiar and apparently extinct 
races, and all show a connection with the countries 
of the Mediterranean. The weeds of the cornfields 
especially are involuntary witnesses to some of the 
sources of the early Swiss civilisation, for they include 
the Cretan catchtly and the corn bluebottle. The 
Cretan catchfly proves that the colonists got their flax- 
seed from southern Europe. The corn bluebottle is 
a native of Sicily. 

The Swiss lake-dwellers had, it would seem, the 
same cereals as the Egyptians. They were also 
apparently clothed in the same manner, for in Egypt 
flax would seem to have taken the first place among 
the plants used for spinning and weaving. 











PRE-HISTORIC HOMES. 


From these data archzologists conclude that the 
earliest of the Swiss lake-settlements are not older 
than historical races whose literature we already 
possess. The Swiss lake-dwellers do not date from 
an earlier period that the second Stone Age, the 
Neolithic Age of archeology. We may now proceed 
to consider how far the animal remains found as- 
sociated with the relics already described confirm 
this conclusion. 


The fauna of the lake-dwellings have been fully 





SPECIES OF CORN FOUND IN SWISS LAKE-DWELLINGS. 


examined and described by Professor Rutimeyer, of 
Basle. The total number of species amounts to 
about seventy. These all agree with the species 
which are classed by zoologists with the second Stone 
Age. The oldest forms are those of the urus and 
the bison, the elk and the red deer, instead of the 
elephant and rhinoceros, and other fauna of the 
drift-gravels. Even the reindcer is altogether 
absent. The red deer and the wild boar appear 
to have been very frequent, and to have formed an 
important article of food to the lake-dwellers. Look- 
ing at the whole of the evidence which M. Rutimeyer 
has contributed, it seems clear that the fauna of the 
lake-dwellings were subsequent to those of the old 
river drift-gravels, such as those found near London, 
at Erith, Crayford, and Brentford. 

Eccentric as may secm to us this preference of the 
early inhabitants of Switzerland for living upon the 
water instead of upon the land, the habit evidently 
prevailed for a very long period. During the Stone 
Age the lako-dwellings appear to have spread over 
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the whole country. In the succeeding Bronze Age 
they still held an important place in the social life of 
the period. With the introduction of better tools, 
metal taking the place of stone, the lake-dwellings 
were more substantially built. They are often 
situated farther from the land (see woodcut) and in 
deeper water, no doubt on account (as Sir John 
Lubbock has remarked) of the greater facility of 
working timber, and partly, also, perhaps, because 
more protection was needed as the means of attack 
were improved. Nor did the Swiss lake-dwellings 
come to an end with the termination of the Bronze 
Age. There is evidence that many of the settlements, 
especially those on Lake Neufchatel, still remained 
occupied when Switzerland (Helvetia) was under 
Roman sway. 

We may now turn our attention to other instances 
of lake-dwelling, and show that a practice which at 
first sight might appear without parallel, has really 
been by no means uncommon in other countries than 
Switzerland. 

Island lake-dwellings built upon piles are described 
by Herodotus, who was born 404 3.c. That historian 
tells us of a Thracian tribe, whose habits of life must 
have been something like those of the Swiss lake- 
dwellers. The following is the account given by 
Herodotus of the Pseonians of his day :— 

‘‘ Their manner of living is the following: Planks 
fitted on lofty piles stand in the middle of the lake, 
with a narrow entrance from the main-land by a 
single bridge Every man has a hut on the 
planks, in which he dwells, with a trap-door closely 
fitted in the planks and leading down to the lake. 
They tie the young children with a cord round the 
foot, fearing lest they should fall into the lake 
beneath. ‘To their horses and beasts of burden they 
give fish for fodder, of which there is such an abund- 
ance, that when a man has opened his trap-door, he 
lets down an empty basket by a cord into the lake, 
and after waiting a short time draws it up full of 
fish.”” 

The remains of structures somewhat similar to the 
Swiss lake-dwellings are even found in the British 
Isles. In Ireland, the so-called crannoges were 
inhabited until a very recent period,-and have often 
figured in the social and political annals of the 
country. These dwellings consist for the most part 
of artificial islands, made of earth and stone 
strengthened by piles. Their history is not asso- 
ciated with that of a peaceful people, devoted, like 
the Swiss lake-dwellers, to agriculture and domestic 
industry. They were principally, at least in historic 
times, the strongholds of petty chiefs. In May, 1567, 
the following significant answer to an inquiry from 
the Government was made by one Thomas Phettiplace 
as to ‘‘ what castles or forts O’ Niel hath, and of what 
strength they be: ” 

“For castles, I think it be not unknown to your 
honours, he trusteth no point thereunto for his safety 

That fortification which he only dependeth 
upon is in sartin ffreshwater loghes in his country, 
which from the sea there come neither ship nor boat 
to approach them; it is thought that there, in the 
said fortified islands, lyeth all his plate, which is 
much, and money, prisoners, and gages: which 
islands hath in wars to fore been attempted, and now 
of late again by the Lord Deputy there, Sir Harry 
Sydney, which, for want of means of safe conduct 
upon the water, it hath not prevailed.” In the 
“Annals of the Four Masters” and other records of 





Trish history, crannoges are often mentioned, and 
from these structures Irish archeologists obtain 
numerous weapons, implements, and bones. The 
first Irish crannoge examined for archeological 
purposes was that at Lagore, near Dunshaughlin, 
county of Meath. Soon after numerous other 
crannoges were discovered, principally in Leitrim, 
Roscommon, Cavan, and Monaghan. 

In Scotland, the existence of crannoges in various 
lochs, in the Isle of Banchory, the Isle of Loch 
Canmor, and elsewhere, was known in the yeaa £851. 
In the autumn of 1861, a group of artificial islands 
_ discovered in the Loch of Dowalton, in Wigtown- 
shire. 

Even the River Thames would seem to have had 
its pile-dwellings. According to Colonel Lane Fox, 
a well-known London geologist, there may be seen, 
near the mouth of the Brent at Kew, some ancient 
piles, marking the site of a river habitation similar 
to those of the Swiss lakes; and at Barnes, in the 
opposite bend of the river, similar piles have been 
found associated with a number of flints, celts, and 
skulls of a pre-historic type. The Thames was then 
a much wider river. 

The habit of living in wooden structures built over 
the water, somewhat similar to the early Swiss lake- 
dwellings, still prevails in many parts of the world. 
It is in the East Indies that the practice prevails 
most extensively. The city of Borneo is altogether 
built upon piles, and similar structures have been 
described by various travellers in New Guinea, 
Celebes, the Caroline Islands, and elsewhere. 





THE FRYING-PAN? OR THE FIRE? 


‘¢ 7 MAINTAIN that it is better to ‘let well alone,’ 
my dear,” said Mr. Urban, settling himself 
comfortably to his newspaper, while his wife was 
fuming and fidgeting in a way that would have 
upset a moderate amount of placidity; but Mr. 
Urban’s was more than sufficient to stand it. 

‘‘ You may call it well—you call everything well ; 
but if you saw things as any one alive to danger 
would see them, you would not be so easy. J call it 
anything but ‘ well’ to have fever all around us, in 
the street behind us and the street before us, and, in 
fact, up to our very gates!” 

Mr. Urban not replying, the lady continued. 

“Just by a little timely caution we may escape 
entirely ; just a little caution! We could have those 
nice airy rooms up at Malt Hill. Mrs. Kidd told 
me they were vacant last week when I met her. 
Now do rouse yourself, Mr. Urban; or, if you will 
not, at least let me make arrangements to go there 
immediately.” 

‘‘My dear, when did I ever prevent you from 
making any arrangements that you desired to make ? 
By all means go to Malt Hill if you fear to stop 
here.”’ 

‘And the gardener and his wife can sleep in the 
house?” suggested the lady, in an appeased tone. 

‘‘ Not the least necessity while J am here; I am 
not afraid of the fever’s coming to me here any more 
than at Malt Hill; it seems to be in the atmosphere, 
and spares neither town nor country.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Urban, if you stay I shall be miserable.” 

“T hope not. If I am willing that you should go, 
you may at least allow me to stay behind. I am not 
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at all sure that I-shall not be safer, and that you may 
not be going ‘ out of the frying-pan into the fire.’”’ 

But Mrs. Urban would listen to nothing but her 
fears. The carriage was ordered, hasty arrangements 
made, the children prepared, and she and they and 
the nurse went off to Malt Hill, greatly to the delight 
of the young people. 

Mrs. Kidd looked somewhat startled when the 
party arrived; but at this Mrs. Urban was not sur- 
prised. It was a large company to come on her so 
unexpectedly. 

‘You have not let your rooms ?”’ the lady inquired. 
‘“‘No, ma’am, not Jet them; but I didn’t think to see 
you so soon. I had a few jobs to do before I could 
take fresh lodgers.” 

‘Oh, never mind trifles, nurse will help you to get 
the beds ready for to-night. I shall not be particular, 
of course, as I have taken you so entirely at un- 
awares,” Mrs. Urban replied. Her mind being quite 
at rest about the fever, she was in unusual spirits, 

Mrs. Kidd did not seem so much at her ease; 
there was a reserve of uncomfortable doubt in her 
mind, as her new lodger would surely have guessed 
from her constrained manner if she had not been so 
unusually elated by her feeling of security. 

At last it came out. ‘I think, ma’am,” said the 
landlady, ‘‘it would be better for nurse to sleep in 
the room with the young ladies; the third bedroom I 
am not quite so sure about your liking.” 

“Liking! Why shouldu’t I like it?” demanded 
the lady, in some surprise, not only at the remark, but 
at the hesitating voice in which it was made. 

‘Why, you see, ma’am, it was just ‘a nothing,’ as 
you may say; but my son slept in that room all 
through his illness, and although it was but a slight 
attack he had, and we none of us caught it, yet, com- 
ing fresh into it, you see, nurse might—I don’t think 
she would—but as you are so fearful about the fever, 
she says, why, I thought—” 

‘‘Fever! You have had the fever in the house ? 
Why didn’t you tell me so? You said the rooms 
would be ready directly when I saw you!” exclaimed 
the lady, greatly agitated and very angry. 

‘* Well, ma’am, I was going to go on fumigating a 
little more, and so on, ‘to make sure more certain,’ 
as we say; but you came on me so suddenly I 
couldn’t do it,” replied Mrs. Kidd, vehemently pro- 
testing that she didn’t believe there was the least 
danger, and that she would not have said a word 
about it, as she was so nervous, only ‘if anything had 
happened after—’ ” 

Mrs. Urban heard nothing more. ‘‘ Anything hap- 
pen, indeed!” Packing recommenced at once, lumps 
of camphor were dealt out to each of the party, and 
late as it was growing, a man was despatched to hire 
a carriage at the nearest place; and just as poor Mr. 
Urban had put on his nightcap, happy to be at peace 
in the “frying-pan,” he was knocked up by his 
terrified wife and her family escaping from the 
“* fire. 

Ile chuckled over it the next morning, remarking 
that it was a strong parallel to the experience of his 
friend Tomkins. ‘As you were all out, I ordered 
cook to let me have a pig’s harslet for dinner, and 
very good it smelt, and very hungry I was. I was 
glad when a knock announced, as I thought, that it 
was ready, but instead of Jane with that happy piece 
of news, in walked Tomkins. He began, almost at 
once, by saying ‘ I’ll dine with you to-day, if you will 
have me.’ ‘All right,’ I answered. ‘My wife,’ he 





said, laughing, ‘has had a managing fit on her lately, 
and I told her this morning if she didn’t vary her 
bill of fare a little I should look out for other and 
better quarters.’ 

‘«¢T wonder if he likes harslet,’ I thought, but it 
was too late to remedy it if he didn’t, so I hoped the 
best and said nothing. We sat down; the cover was 
removed; he turned very pale; he got up suddenly 
and cried, ‘ Excuse me, Urban, but that is my abomi- 
nation. We have killed a pig, and dined on pork, in 
consequence, till the very smell of itis too much 
for me; but pork, weary as I am of it, is eatable. 
That—!\? 

‘“‘T offered him bread and cheese and told him he 
was a mild instance of ‘out of the frying-pan into 
the fire.’” 

Mrs. Urban didn’t care a pin for Mr. Tomkins’s 
disappointment ; neither did it at all amuse her; 
her mind was busy in another direction. She inter- 
rupted her husband before he had completed his 
story, with the remark that her sister’s house at 
Felling was in a delightful situation, very healthy, a 
pure air, no timber about it, no poor cottages. 

‘‘ Yes, a nice place indeed,” replied Mr. Urban. 

She thought it would be an excellent plan to take 
the children there; she was sure her sister would be 
rejoiced to have them. 

‘Very good, my dear,” said Mr. Urban, ‘I only 
hope you won’t ‘ get into the fire again,’ that’s all.” 

Mrs. Urban met the servant with the morning’s 
letters as she was going to give the necessary direc- 
tions for carrying out her plan; she glanced at the 
addresses, and saw one for herself in her sister’s 
handwriting. She opened it and read, and returning 
to her husband, said, in a tone of disappoinment, 
‘“‘ How provoking! they are afraid of the fever there, 
and want to know if we can take them in; of course 
they are ignorant of the danger we are in.” 

‘‘Good—very good—capital!” exclaimed Myr. 
Urban, laughing, ‘‘so exactly like what my father 
once told me as having happened in 1745, when the 
Pretender was at Derby with his army. A pretty 
commotion there was in the villages near Leicester. 
‘Where will he come next?’ was every one’s cry. 
Many of the wealthier inhabitants who did not wish 
to have their plate and other valuables at the mercy 
of the invaders, thought it high time to look out. 
There were two squires who lived within about seven 
miles of each other, and, being sworn friends, it was 
natural they should call each other to mind in this 
strait. Accordingly one of them, collecting all his 
treasure together, armed his servants and started off 
for the noble hall of his good brother squire, intend- 
ing to take refuge there till the danger had blown 
over. He rode with the cavalcade to see that it kept 
close and in good order. What was his terror when 
about midway he saw in the distance a party of 
horsemen with waggons and, as he thought, artillery 
approaching! No doubt the rebels had been pillag- 
ing, and his goods would be their next prey. ‘ Here 
they are,’ he cried; ‘now, my men, stand as firm as 
you can; I little thought we should meet them on 
the road.’ Great excitement prevailed for a short 
time. Some were for running back, but it was evident, 
from the speed with which the column advanced, 
retreat would only add confusion to their danger. 
The squire strained his eyes to ascertain, if possible, 
their strength ; at last, as they neared, he exclaimed, 
‘Why, surely that’s my good brother from Q——. 
I know no horse like that!’ 
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‘‘And it was the squire from Q , who was 
making the best of his way for his brother’s mansion 
with all his choicest goods and chattels behind 
him.” 

Mr. Urban laughed heartily when he had finished 
his story, which did not in the least amuse his wife, 
who had heard it before, and was much put out by 
the letter from Felling. ‘I wish, Mr. Urban,” she 
said, peevishly, ‘‘ you would have done with your 
stories, and tell me whatI am to do. Shall I let my 
sister bring her children here or not? It will be 
bringing them into the lion’s mouth if I do.” 

‘‘Oh, certainly, don’t do that,” said Mr. Urban, 
who thought one nervous lady in the house at a time 
was enough; ‘‘I would tell her how the case stands, 
and-recommend her, if she changes her quarters at 
all, to seek better ones than ‘ the lion’s mouth.’ ”’ 

‘¢ And you think, I dare say, we had better stay at 
home ?” 

‘* Yes, unless you can find some place that is fever- 
proof. Iam sure Jonah would have found himself 
safer at Nineveh, had he gone at once, than he did in 
the ship on his way to Tarsus. He certainly had to 
face a positive danger at Nineveh, where God sent 
him ; I don’t deny that; but he little reckoned on 
the perils he met with on his way to Tarsus, where 
God did not send him ; so you, if you stay here, may 
get fever in a comfortable home, and if you go 
roving about you may get it in a very uncomfort- 
able one.” 

‘¢ Ah, but we are to use means, Mr. Urban.” 

‘‘' Yes, I admit it; but I think in cases of this kind 
three rules should be observed. First, examine well 
what you run from in all its bearings. Second, 
examine well what you run ¢éo in all its bearings. 
Third, make sure that what you run from will not 
follow you or face about and meet you when you 
least expect it. When disease is abroad, a foolish 
fear is one of the surest means of spreading it, and 
in rash endeavours to escape, you may greatly in- 
crease your own risks.” 

“Well, then,” said the lady, with a sigh, ‘“‘I sup- 
pose we must stay in ‘the frying-pan.’” 

‘‘Ha, ha, ha! you’ll own it’s better than the fire, 
won’t you?” replied her husband, who knew the true 
nature and extent of the danger well, and had no 
fears for himself nor his family. 








WRECK OF THE ADMELLA. 


—— have been many shipwrecks involving 
greater loss of life, but not many in which a 
greater amount of suffering and suspense has been 
experienced by the survivors than in the wreck of 
the Admella. 

She was a fine steamer, built on the Clyde, of 
about 600 tons burthen and 300 horse-power. For 
three years previous to her loss she had been trading 
regularly between Adelaide and Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

On Friday morning, 5th August, 1859, she left 
Adelaide with 109 souls on board; at half-past four 
next morning, while running at full speed and all 
sail set, she struck cn Carpenter’s Reef, about twenty- 
five miles north-west of Cape Northumberland. This 
reef extends for three miles from the shore; the 
nearest port to it is Guichen Bay, in South Australia, 





forty miles north-west; Portland, in Victoria, is 
about eighty-five north-east, but no steamers, or 
other means of obtaining effectual assistance, could 
be calculated upon nearer than Adelaide, 220 miles 
north-west, or Melbourne, 350 miles north-east. The 
country near the reef is very scrubby, and the popu- 
lation extremely sparse. There is a lighthouse at 
Cape Northumberland, and the nearest settlement to 
it is Mount Gambier, twenty-five miles inland, a 
station of the Melbourne and Adelaide Telegraph 
line. 

In about ten minutes after the ship struck she 
parted in three pieces, the mainmast and funnel in 
their fall breaking the two waist-boats before they 
could be lowered; the tackle of the after-boat got 
fouled, and she was swamped. Several passengers 
were at once washed overboard, the fore part of the 
ship began to break up, and the foremast, crowded 
with people, fell over the ship’s side. The scene is 
described as being most heartrending. 

About this time an endeavour was made to reach 
the boat which had been swamped, but which was only 
about forty yards from the after part of the wreck. 
A seaman volunteered to swim to it with a line. The 
line given him was too short, and another was bent 
to it. He reached the boat in safety, but on hauling 
on the line the bend, not being securely fastened, it 
gave way. The poor fellow manfully struggled to 
bring her alongside, but drifted out to seas They 
were thus deprived of their last hope of saving 
themselves without assistance. This boat was after- 
wards washed ashore, and the body of the man 
found near it. About eight o’clock the Havilah 
steamer, from Melbourne to Adelaide, passed about 
two miles off. The people on the wreck did all they 
could to attract attention, but the morning being 
thick and foggy they were not observed. 

The middle portion of the wreck had now sunk, 
and the other parts were about fifty yards from each 
other, but considerably changed in position since she 
struck. The stern of the poop pointed towards the 
shore, the water-tight bulk-head being exposed to the 
whole roll of the Southern Ocean. This portion of the 
ship was lying now on her beam-ends; all the cabins 
on the port side were six or eight feet under water ; 
the starboard state-rooms were dry, but it was 
almost a matter of impossibility to get intothem, owing 
to the incline of the ship. The broadside of the 
fore part was exposed to the swell, the sea making a 
complete breach over it every roll. The wreck re- 
mained in this position till Monday night, the fore 
part gradually breaking up. 

During this afternoon the second mate volunteered 
to swim on shore, taking one of the ship’s life-buoys 
to assist him. He succeeded well as far as they 
could see till he reached the breakers, when they 
lost sight of him. He never gained the shore. ‘The 
night was passed by those in the after part sitting on 
the rail of the ship, with their feet on the moulding, 
the sea washing frequently over them. No lives 
were lost on Saturday, Sunday, or Monday nights. 
During Saturday the P. and O. Mail Steamer 
Bombay, from Suez to Melbourne, passed so closely 
that her red, green, and white lights, her funnel and 
hull, were seen, and the beat of her engines and 
splash of the water from her bows heard. The 
crew exerted themselves to the utmost to attract 
her attention, but unsuccessfully. On Saturday 
morning they succeeded in getting a rope to the 
fore part, by which a few managed to draw them- 
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the wreck. The Corio sailed from Adelaide on 


selves to the after part of the wreck, leaving only 
those behind them who had not courage to venture 
through the surf. These all perished before Wednes- 
day night, including many women and children. 
The whole stock of provisions now consisted of 
ten pounds of beef and mutton, a third of a small 
ham, twenty pounds of cheese, six bottles of preserved 
fruit, five bottles of desiccated milk, six bottles 
porter, one bottle whisky, nine bottles brandy, and 
a bag of almonds. These rations were all consumed 
by Tuesday morning, and neither bread nor water 
left. All the tools were lost with the fore and 
middle parts of the ship, so that it was impossible 
to attempt a raft on a large scale. 

Onthe Sunday afternoon two seamen had volunteered 
to go ashore on a raft made from the mizzen-boom, cut 
in two with a meat chopper, and part of the main- 
boom. They started successfully, and providentially 
reached the shore about 5 p.m. ‘They were instructed 
to proceed to Cape Northumberland Lighthouse, 
twenty-five miles distant, and report the disaster. 
This was the only day when the sea did not break 
over the wreck; the wind being off the land and 
but little swell, any boat could have reached it 
from the shore. A portion of the passengers spent 
that night in the cabin and on the staircase, others 
on the rail and mizzen rigging. Towards daylight 
the sea began to rise and break heavily; and from 
this time till they were delivered the sea continued 
to wash over them. On Tuesday, about midday, the 
water-tight bulk-head gave way, compelling all to 
leave the cabin, washing down the staircase and 
cabins, making a clean breach through the wreck. 
One of the passengers being unable to get out of 
the cabin, was drowned. After this none had any 
shelter, nor could any one say that he escaped a 
drenching for more than five minutes at a time. 
During this bitter night twenty died from cold. 

One man behaved nobly, and did all he could 
in diving for provisions, thus suffering so much that 
he perished from sheer exhaustion. And now the 
people on the shore had arrived for their assistance, 
and kept up large fires all the night. Wednesday 
a heavy sea and no help. They had huddled together 
on that portion of the deck which remained above 
water at an angle of fifty-four degrees, and which 
was only kept in that position by the circumstance of 
tifty tons of copper being in the hold below. Thurs- 
day, the Corio steamer, from Adelaide, hove in sight, 
and lowered a boat, but it was of no use. Those 
on shore twice attempted to launch a boat, but the 
surf was so high that it prevented them. During 
this afternoon one of the passengers, walking along 
the side of the ship, fell overboard. Having a good 
life-preserver on, he continued to float, and tried to 
make the shore, but sunk about 300 yards from 
them. At night numbers died from cold and starva- 
tion, dropping off one by one as nature wore out; 
several died mad, throwing themselves overboard. 

The two sailors who had reached the shore upon 
the raft on Sunday night, walked to the lighthouse, 
whence information was sent to Mount Gambier, and 
telegraphed to Melbourne and Adelaide, where the 
wreck was generally known of on Monday night. The 
only boat on the coast was quite useless, and though 
an attempt was made to launch one of the Admella’s 
boats which had been washed ashore, it soon became 
painfully apparent that relief must come from Mel- 
bourne or Adelaide. In those cities it was at first 
. Supposed that there were not any persons alive on 





Tuesday, but could render no help. The excitement 
became intense when on Wednesday people were still 
to be seen clinging to the wreck. 

On Tuesday, the Ladybird steamer sailed from 
Melbourne with extra coals on board. On arriving 
at Belfast on Wednesday, a telegram was waiting 
her, with instructions to proceed at once to the 
wreck. She started at noon and steered direct for 
the Cape, with a strong gale blowing and a heavy 
head-sea. When abreast of Cape Northumberland, 
on Thursday morning, she steamed slowly along the 
coast as near as possible to the shore, the sea being 
very high, but seeing nothing of the wreck, imme- 
diately returned to Portland for more accurate in- 
formation, and to get the Government life-boat lying 
there, with extra hands, so as to meet every possible 
emergency. After taking on board provisions, fuel, 
life-boat and whale-boat, with crews and two doctors, 
she left Portland and proceeded again in search of 
the wreck. 

On the following morning the Ladybird spoke a boat 
from Guichen Bay, with two men on board, who had 
bravely come to render assistance, but were forced to 
run to Cape Northumberland for safety, and from 
whom she learned that the wreck was ten miles 
farther westward. On nearing it the life-boat was 
quickly manned, and along with the whale-boat 
proceeded to the rescue. The latter anchored outside 
the line of breakers, the life-boat going on with a 
safety line from the whale-boat in case of accident. 
The surf was so great that the boat filled three times, 
the sea carrying away eightof the oars and washing one 
man overboard. The boat was then within one length 
of the wreck, but in consequence of this disaster could 
not reach it. Communication was tried by means of 
rockets, but the lines fouled. ‘The crew being much 
exhausted by the frequent immersions, the whale- 
boat took her in tow and brought her alongside the 
steamer. .é 

The survivors on the wreck nearly gave up hope 
on seeing this attempt fail. In the afternoon the 
whale-boat made another effort, but could not 
reach it. So there they lay for another night in 
a protracted anguish of soul and body, within 
sight of shore, with help close at hand, but de- 
barred from reaching them by that gulf of 
breakers. Little less than the agony of the ship- 
wrecked was that of their relatives on land; the 
announcements by the telegraph had a fearful in- 
terest, as several well-known colonists were recog- 
nised by those on shore. Four died during that 
seventh and last night. The Ladybird stood of 
and on all night burning blue-lights and firing 
rockets to cheer the people on the wreck. At day- 
light she stood in for the wreck, and the life-boat 
was again manned; it succeeded in getting along- 
side in safety, the weather having moderated a 
little, and nineteen survivors, including one female, 
threw themselves into the boat, caught in the arms 
of the men. The boat from the shore arrived at 
the same time, taking three on board; thus making 
twenty-two saved, after being more than seven 
days on the wreck, during five of which they had 
neither food, water, nor sheiter of any description. On 
their arrival on board every attention was paid to 
the sufferers,—they were provided with clothing, the 
saloon was fitted up as a hospital, and, owing to 
judicious treatment, were gradually restored to con- 
sciousness, and landed safely in Portland. 
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SovrAL HypocristEs,—A curious practice has of late been 
adopted by fruiterers which cannot be called adulteration, but 
which is very near akin to it. Persons on buying West Indian 
pineapples at fruiterers’ shops are asked whether they wish to 
purchase ‘‘ heads” to the fruit. In other words, West Indian 
pineapples are dressed for dessert at a small cost as British 
hothouse pines by the ingenious plan of inserting in the 
summit of the fruit a tuft or crown of leaves belonging to the 
latter, and thus guests are deceived into the notion that the 
pineapple which graces the table was grown in the hothouse of 
their host, who probably never had a hothouse, and knows 
nothing about the cultivation of pines. This may be con- 
sidered a small matter by ladies who think it no dishonesty to 
wear chignons so artfully constructed that the keenest observers 
will ofttimes fail to discover the deception practised on them, 
and imagine that the luxuriant tresses which excite their 
admiration are really their own, but it is a doubtful policy 
to introduce the fashions of the London world into the hitherto 
innocent vegetable world. If fruit and flowers once take to 
artificial methods of enhancing their attractions, all confidence 
in the garden will be destroyed. A West India pineapple has 
no more right to wear a British crown than an apple or a peach 
has to employ rouge for the purpose of concealing its pallor or 
heightening its bloom. Moreover, the plan of concocting 
fictitious fruit is injurious to commercial morality, whose 
standard requires raising rather than lowering. ‘‘ To be honest,” 
says Shakespeare, ‘‘as the world goes, is to be one picked out 
of .10,000.” If he had lived in these days of Manchester 
mildew, adulterated groceries, painted sparrows, and manu- 
factured pineapples, he would have made the number out of 
which the honest ‘one ” is to be picked 10,000,000 rather than 
10,000.—Pali Mall Gazette. 


Napoteon’s Dearn at St. Hriena.—In the exhibition 
this year in the Mechanics’ Hall, Dumfries, there was shown, 
by Major Young of Lincluden, a lock of hair cut from the 
head of the Great Napoleon after death, a letter in connection 
with which is of some historical value. Hitherto French 
writers have represented that the post mortem examination of 
Napoleon’s body was an unwarrantable liberty, taken in oppo- 
sition to the deceased’s wish. The letter was only discovered, 
along with the lock of hair, three years ago, by Major Young, 
in a secret drawer of an old writing-desk belonging to his 
father, to whom the epistle was written by Dr. Short, a native 
of Dumfries, who held the office of principal medical officer of 
the British staff at St. Helena, and who superintended the dis- 
section. It is as follows :— 

St. Helena, 7th May, 1821. 

‘*My dear Sir,—You will no doubt be much surprised to hear 
of Bonaparte’s death, who expired on the 5th May, after an 
illness of some standing. His disease was cancer in the stomach, 
that must have lasted some years, and been in a state of 
ulceration some months. I was in consultation and attendance 
several days, but he would not see strangers. I was officially 
introduced the moment he died. His face in death was the 
most beautiful I ever beheld, exhibiting softness and every 
good expression in the highest degree, and really seemed formed 
to conquer. The following day | superintended the dissection 
of his body—(at this time his countenance was much altered), 
which was done at his own request to ascertain the exact seat of 
the disease, which he imagined to be where it was afterwards 
discovered to be, with the view of benefiting his son, who 
might inherit it. During the whole of his illness he never 
complained, and kept his character to the last. The disease 
being hereditary, his father having died of it, and his sister, 
the Princess Borghese, being supposed to have it, proves to the 
world that climate and mode of life had no hand in it, and 
contrary to the assertions of Messrs. O’Meara and Stobo, his 
liver was perfectly sound; and had he been on the throne of 
France instead of an inhabitant of St. Helena, he would equally 
have suffered, as no earthly power couldcure the disease when 
formed.” 


CHARITY WELL BESTOWED.—Against the abuse of charity 
by indiscriminate almsgiving, which usually goes to idle and 
unworthy professional beggars, the best defence is to support 
the Charity Organisation Society. Careful inquiry is made as 
to every case claiming relief. There are now branches in diffe- 
rent parts of London, and in various provincial towns. The 





following cases, selected from many brought lately before the 
Brighton Committee, show the kind of relief given. It isa good 
plan thus to publish oceasionaily a selection of cases, so as to 
interest the public and show subscribers that their gifts are 
judiciously and kindly distributed. (1) A poor woman of 
excellent character, plagued with a lazy husband, given to drink, 
and utterly unworthy of her, wants assistance to enable ker to 
give her sick child noarishing food. Home clean, but destitute. 
Husband has been away five weeks—supposed to be in Londen. 
Grant of 5s, (2) A respectable man, well spoken of by his 
former employers in Brighton, has obtained, after being out of 
work four weeks, a situation in a neighbouring county, but is 
without the means of getting there. His statement being found 
correct, and the case urgent, one of the society’s referees gave 
an immediate order for the payment of the fare. The Committee 
at their next meeting approved of the same, and ordered 5s. to 
be paid to the man’s wife, who cannot yet join her husband, 
(3) A poor invalid woman, suffering from dropsy, now better, 
but in great want of nourishing food, which her husband’s wages 
cannot supply. Character good, and recommended by her 
medical attendant and district visitor. Grant of 10s. (4) A 
workman of good character, but in a bad state of health, wants 
the means of getting to London, where he can have work. His 
medical advisers say that the air of Brighton is too sharp and 
stimulating for his complaint. A grant of 15s., provided the 
remainder of the sum required is made up. (5) A musician 
lately suffering under acute rheumatism, and therefore in great 
distress from not being able to pursue his calling. Compelled 
by his poverty to pawn his instrument. Being now much 
better, and anxious to do something for a living, he wishes the 
Committee to redeem his instrument. Grant of 5s. 6d., the 
agent to take the instrument out of pawn, which was done to 
the joy of the poor musician. . . . In cases where hunger 
and pressing want appeared, bread was given, to be ‘‘ eaten on 
the premises.” At the London central office personal applica- 
tion must not be made, but the names and addresses being sent, 
inquiry is undertaken previous to giving relief. 


Fo.ry’s STATUE OF THE Prince Consort.—The model of 
the colossal statue for the Albert Memorial is completed, and 
will shortly be executed in bronze. Whatever may be the effect 
as part of the whole structure, this statue is pronounced by the 
‘* Art Journal ” to be “grand in line, and regal in aspect and 
bearing.” 

Saxon Cuvurcn AT Braprorp-on-Avon. — This precious 
relic of pra-Norman times is alluded to by William of Malmes- 
bury, at the beginning of the 12th century, and was believed 
by him to have been built by St. Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmes- 
bury (A.D. 670-705) and first Bishop of Sherborne (A.D. 705- 
709). 


Wrox, THE MrepAtust.—The late Mr. Joseph 8. Wyon, 
medallist, whose death at the early age of thirty-seven was re- 
cently announced, held the appointment of Chief Engraver of 
Her Majesty’s Seals. This appointment had been previously 
held by his father, Mr. Benjamin Wyon, and by his grandfather, 
Mr. Thomas Wyon, upon whom it was first conferred in the 
year 1816. The lately deceased artist was educated by his 
father, Mr. Benjamin Wyon, and in the Royal Academy of 
Arts, where he obtained two silver medals. His first work of 
importance was a medal of ;James Watt, the inventor of the 
steam-engine. This medal so pleased the late Robert Stephen- 
son, that at his recommendation it was adopted as an annual 
prize medal by the Royal Institute of Civil Engineers. The 
first work by the late Mr. J. S. Wyon, executed in his capacity 
as Chief Engraver of Her Majesty’s Seals, was the Great Seal of 
England now in use. In the year 1863 he executed the medal 
struck by order of the Corporation of the City of London to 
commemorate the passage of the Princess Alexandra through 
the City previous to her marriage with his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, and in the year 1867 the medal for the same 
corporation to commemorate the visit of the Sultan. In the 
latter year he executed the medal struck by order of the Cana- 
dian Government to commemorate the Confederation of the four 
Provinces of the Dominion of Canada. The Great Seal of the 
Dominion of Canada, a beautiful work of art, was also executed 
by him at the same time. The works above mentioned are but 
a few of the most important of the late artist’s works, which 
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also comprise medals of various members of the royal family, 
and which are well and widely known. The late Mr. J. S. 
Wyon was a juror in the London Exhibition of 1862, and in 
conjunction with his brother, Mr. A. B. Wyon, who assisted, 
and who survives him, received the only medal awarded in the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867 to British exhibitors in the class of 
sculpture. They have also recently been awarded two medals 
in the Exhibition of Vienna. Mr. J. S. Wyon was decorated 
by the Sultan of Turkey with the Order of the Medjidie.— 
Times. 


MARGuERITE MARE ALACOQUE.—What did the pilgrims go 
to see or todo? Here is the report of an eye-witness: ‘‘ Under 
a costly shrine was the effigy of Marguérite Marie. The colour 
was on her pale cheek. Her shoes were on her feet, her ring 
was on her hand, and her hands were folded on her breast, on 
which lay a jewelled crucifix. The effigy, as I understand, is 
of consecrated wax, which by consummate art had been made 
to encase the veritable bones of La Bienheureuse, so that which 
we saw was the framework of her body reanimated. Each 
pilgrim as he passed dropped on his knee, and kissed the glass- 
case which contained so precious a relic. Those who had their 
rosaries or medals with them, pressed them against the glass at 
her head and feet, and having uttered a word or two of prayer, 
passed silently on.” 

In an article suggested by the report of its correspondent, 
the ‘“‘Times” says, ‘‘As we understand, Sister Marguérite 
Marie Alacoque declared that in her sleep a Sacred Personage 
came to her, took out her heart, and put it into his own. If it 
were an ordinary statement, or one at all within even a very 
uncommon range of experience, much would be felt to depend 
on the lady’s health and general character. If she were known 
to have some singular and mysterious ailment, to be hysterical 
and imaginative, people would certainly hesitate to admit her 
testimony against another person, say a nurse or a visitor. But 
who can tell whether anybody has seen a vision or not, unless 
there be something to show forit? No pilgrim to the Altar of 
the Apparition can find there the materials for one grain’s addi- 
tion to or subtraction from his faith. The sight of a hundred 
thousand pilgrims converging in continuous procession from all 
quarters of the compass, reciting litanies, ‘mysteries,’ psalms, 
hymns, and ejaculations, cannot in the slightest degree affect 
the question whether what Marie Alacoque said had any truth, 
except in her mental sensations.” 


Savincs BANKs.—The annual return from the trustee savings 
banks of the United Kingdom shows that at the end of their 
year, on the 20th of November, 1872, the amount due to deposi- 
tors was £39,680,652— namely, in England and Wales, 
£32,546,401 ; in Scotland, £4, 452,492 ; in Ireland, £2, 221;852 ; 
and in the Channel Islands, £459,907. To this is to be added 
£19,318,339 due at the end of 1872 to depositors in Post Office 
savings banks ; making the total deposits, in round numbers, 
£59,000,000 sterling. The deposits increased in 1872 by 
upwards of £3,000,000; in the Post Office savings banks by 
more than £2,250,000; and in the trustee savings banks by 
£860,000. The number of accounts open was nearly equal in 
the two classes of savings banks in the trustee savings banks 
1,425,147, and in the Post Office banks 1,442,448. The 
number of accounts will soon reach 3,000,000, for the number 
in the trustee savings banks increased by 21,069 in the past year, 
and in the Post Office banks by 138,956. There were 484 
trustee savings banks in the United Kingdom at the end of the 
year, but the Post Office banks had risen to 4,607 in number. 


Tue EMPLOYMENT OF LApIEs IN NationAat Scnoots.—The 
proposal to employ ladies as teachers in ordinary National 
Schools has been so favourably received, that the following 
practical hints as to the steps which must be taken in order to 
obtain a Government certificate will not be unacceptable. For 
those who are between the ages of eighteen and twenty-four, the 
simplest and wisest course is to enter a training-college. For 
this nothing is — except to ask permission from the 
Principal to sit at Christmas for a Queen’s scholarship. If the 
candidate is in good health, can produce a good recommenda- 
tion as to character, and passes the examination with sufficient 
credit, she will be admitted to residence on payment of a small 
entrance fee, never exceeding £10, for which she receives 
board, education, medical attendance, and washing, during her 
two years’ training. At the end of that period she is pretty 
certain of a good appointment asa certificated teacher. Residence 
in a training-college is always the most desirable course; a 
certificate may, however, be obtained without it as follows. 
Any person, over twenty-one, who has served for six months 
in a schcol under inspection, mayask permission to be examined 





at Christmas for a certificate ; and if successful, she will be 
recognised just as if she had been trained. The difficulty is to 
obtain employment in a Government school, as no teacher is 
recognised by the Department unless she has been a pupil- 
teacher, or has already passed an examination ; but this can be 
got over in two ways, either by serving without payment for the 
time, or by sitting as before for a Queen’s scholarship, but 
without going into residence in a training-college. Thus, any 
lady who is over twenty-one may obtain a certificate by serving 
for six months in a school under inspection, and then passing 
an examination ; any lady who is over eighteen may obtain 
recognition as a properly-qualified assistant, or may be admitted 
into a college as Queen’s scholar by passing the necessary 
examination. As to the subjects to be studied, and the nature 
of the examination, ladies must consult what is called ‘‘The 
Syllabus ;” it is issued annually, and costs sixpence ; and there 
are well-qualified ‘‘ grinders” who will undertake for a small 
sum to work them up so as to insure their passing. The Re- 
vised Code, price twopence, must also be carefully consulted. 
Ladies who contemplate adopting this new field of labour 
should at once begin to make their arrangements ; little can be 
done this year, but they should be ready to move in the matter 
at the beginning of another year. If they have any difficulties 
—and the Revised Code, it must be allowed, is somewhat per- 
plexing—they should communicate personally with the Prin- 
cipal of some of the training-colleges, who will be able to give 
them all necessary advice. 


Cas Farrs.—Complaints against cabmen for incivility and 
overcharges are made the most of, and must be occasionally 
expected among the thousands of the class. But cases of injus- 
tice and of shabby dealing towards cabmen are also very common, 
and are only heard of when brought before the public in police 
courts. Ina recent disputed case a barrister-at-law had to pay 
the fare demanded, with seven shillings costs of the court, and 
five shillings to the cabman for lossof time. The shabbiness in 
this case was the more noticeable as it was to Hampstead, the 
route above all others round London which is uphill all the way, 
and for which it is usual to make allowances beyond the letter of 
the law. In all cases when the distances are not very sure, any 
one who can afford a few pence will gladly give cabby the bene- 
fit of the doubt. His is a hard life, and his money earned 
honestly, and often with great struggle to make both ends meet. 
Yet there are wealthy people, as cases frequently cropping up at 
the police courts show, who always screw down cabby to the 
lowest legal point, and sometimes further, as they find to their 
cost. 


Hono.vutv.—The Honolulu correspondent of the ‘* Hartford 
(Connecticut) Courant,” states that King Lunalilo and his 
Cabinet have decided to agree to a Treaty of Reciprocity with 
the United States, and the cession of Pearl River to that country. 
Pearl River is a large harbour about six miles west of Honolulu. 
It opens to the south, and is not so much a river as it is a 
narrow bay or lagoon, extending into the land some six or eight 
miles, with abundant depth of water. The shores are low near 
the ocean, but rise into high ground at the head of the river. 
Near the head is an island a half-mile in length by a quarter of 
a mile wide, which is considered to be well adapted for a navy 
yard. The entrance to the harbour of Pearl River is compara- 
tively narrow—about the same as that to the harbour of Hono- 
lulu—at which most of the entrances of sailing vessels are made 
by the aid of steamtugs. The entrance to the harbour is par- 
tially barred by a coral reef, perhaps 100 feet broad, upon which 
there is a depth of eight feet of water. This reef would have to 
be blasted away, but the coral is not hard, and can be removed 
without great expense. Of course it would cost the Government 
something to make a coaling and a naval station of Pearl River. 
But it has become a necessity to have a station in these waters. 
This one established and stocked and equipped at Pearl River, 
would not only command all the Sandwich Islands, but all the 
Pacific Islands. 


Tue Knicut’s Tour.—E£rratwm.— Readers interested in this 
question are requested to make a correction in the article at 
p- 588. The number of pairs of differently coloured squares 
which correspond is evidently four, not eight. Hence, in order 
to find the number of actual varieties of the Knight’s Tour, 
the figure 1024 must be divided by 4, not 8; and the resulting 
number is not 128, but 256.—zs. B. p. 


Corns.—In reply to several letters of inquiry, we have to 
state that the Bergne collection of coins and medals (referred to 
at page 576) was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, the well-known 
auctioneers of literary and artistic property, of Wellington 
Street, Strand, May 20—31 (eleven days), 1873. 
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